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From the Christian Observer. 
the Life of Columbus, and its Disregarded Lessons. 
(Continued from page 202.) 

Columbus was, amidst all the superstition of his 
age, a sincerely religious man. He must have had, 
also, some knowledge of Holy Writ, if it be truly 
stated of him that “ he met the dignified ecclesias- 
ties on their own ground; pouring forth many 
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Mexico and Peru. Hence, the disconsolate pro- 
jector, while in the act of leaving Spain, was sud- 
denly recalled, and found all his demands at once 
conceded. An ardent admirer of Columbus, and 
one who had entire faith in his project, rushed for- 
ward, after the Genoese navigator had actually 
departed for France; and passionately entreated 
Queen Isabella not to forfeit so great a glory as 
was tendered to her. The appeal succeeded— 
Columbus was overtaken and brought back, and 
on the 17th of April, 1492, the final agreement 
was signed, by which this poor Genoese, who pro- 
bably scarcely knew where to find food or cloth- 
ing, was invested with the viceroyalty of a new 
world. On his side we see nothing but a grand 
idea, an enthusiastic resolve. Means he had none; 
these were to be furnished to him by the Spanish 
king and queen. Yet, simply for propounding this 
one idea, and offering his own services in carrying 
it out, he demanded and obtained “the office of 
high-admiral in all the lands and continents which 
he might discover or acquire; also, the office of 
viceroy and governor-general over all the said 
lands and continents, with the privilege of nomi- 
nating all the provincial governors, under the ap- 


magnificent texts of Scripture, and predictions of|proval of the Spanish sovereigns.” 


the prophets, which he regarded as types and an- 
bunciations of the sublime discovery which he pro- 
posed.” Yet itis hardly to be supposed that he 
had a thorough acquaintance with Holy Writ. He 
had either never seen, or else had overlooked, the 
last lessons of the wisest of men. A serious con- 
sideration of the recorded experience of the great 
king of Israel, if rightly taken to heart, might have 
saved Columbus years of anguish and of bitter 
suffering. His whole soul seemed bent upon be- 
coming a prince ;—upon rising to high estate, and 
accumulating great wealth. Had he contemplated 
with the religious feeling which generally distin- 
guished him the confessions of King Solomon, they 
must have given to his heart some juster notions of 
the True Wisdom. For all that Ae desired, the 
lsraelitish king had possessed in the fullest abun- 
dance. He himself says, “I was king over Israel 
in Jerusalem ;—I made me great works; I builded 
me houses; I planted me vineyards ; I had great 
possessions; I gathered me silver and gold, and 
the peculiar treasure of kings and of the provinces. 
I was great, and increased more than all that 
were before me: also my wisdom remained with 
me. Then I looked on all the works that my bands 
had wrought, and on the labour that I had labour- 
ed to do:—and, behold, all was vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit.” It was this one lesson which Co- 
lumbus needed. He had the noble enthusiasm of 
4 great discoverer, but with it was mingled the 
meaner craving for earthly honours, titles, rank, 
and great possessions. This lowered his character, 
and the “ strifes and emulations” into which it led 
bim, made the last ten years of his life one long 
series of painful struggles and unmerited woes. 
We left Columbus, however, on his journey out 
of Spain, in 1492, to seek for better entertainment 
some other court. But it was the will of God 
that Spain, and not France or England, should, 
for two or three centuries, possess the wealth of 


The remaining provisoes were equally pretentious 
on his part; making him the actual sovereign of 
these unknown lands, which others were to pro- 
vide him with the means of discovering. 

Now to these demands many plain and palpable 
objections will instantly occur. ‘The one pursuit for 
which Columbus was well fitted was that of a dis- 
coverer; and, in fact, it was to this work that the 
remainder of his life was really devoted. But the 
work of an exploring navigator, and that of a vice- 
roy and governor-general, are entirely different,— 
so different as to be practically incompatible. And 
it was the attempt to unite the two, that consti- 
tuted the main difficulty of Columbus’s subsequent 
life; and gave rise to more than half of his suffer- 
ings and distresses. 

Again: it was Columbus’ firm belief that it was 
to Asia,—to a land of great khans and moguls, of 
wealth and settled government,—tbat his course 
was directed. He knew not, he never dreamed, 
that his actual landing would be among tribes of 
naked savages. Yet did he calmly propose to take 
into his possession those great Asiatic kingdoms of 
which Marco Polo and Mandeville had spoken; 
and with three small vessels, and about a hundred 
men, to make himself lord, grand-admiral, and 
viceroy of the empire of China! It is abundantly 
clear that had things turned out as Columbus ex- 
pected, a Chinese or Japanese prison would proba- 
bly have been his residence for the brief remain- 
der of his life. That his whole project was not 
thus nipped in the bud, arose from the fact, that 
the real state of things was wholly different from 
what he had supposed; and that his landing, when 
actually effected, was not upon a wealthy and civi- 
lized Asiatic continent, but among the naked In. 


dians of the American islands. 


However, having thus obtained his desire, little 
knowing what ‘‘ apples of Sodom” he was eagerly 
grasping, Columbus set forth; quitted Palos on 
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the 3rd of August, 1492; landing on an island 
which he called San Salvador, on the 12th of Oc- 
tober. And here we meet with the first exhibition 
of his eager desire for greatness, in that, the mo- 
ment he had landed on this insignificant spot, 
among wild Indians, he forthwith called upon all 
present “to take the oath of obedience to him, as 
admiral and viceroy, representing the persons of 
the sovereigns.” . 

Soon leaving this newly discovered island, the 
voyagers proceeded onwards to the more important 
islands of Cuba and Hispaniola. Here they found, 
indeed, great and valuable territories, of which 
they took possession; and on the latter of which 
Columbus raised a fort. Leaving here a few men, 
in the month of January, 1493, the admiral quit- 
ted the American seas for Europe; arriving in 
Lisbon early in March; and proceeding onwards 
till, in April, he presented himself before Ferdi- 
nand and Isabel in Barcelona. Here, doubtless, 
was the meridian splendor of his life, so far as out- 
ward pomp and show and seeming glory could gra- 
tify and content the heart of man. Yet was hollow- 
ness and falsehood in everything beneath the sur- 
face. With the queen, indeed, sincerity and truth 
existed ; but Ferdinand had never heartily con- 
sented to Columbus’ demands, and soon found 
means to nullify all his concessions; while, among 
the courtiers generally, hatred and jealousy of the 
“upstart foreigner” were universal. 

An otherwise slight circumstance seems to ex- 
hibit, at this point, the self-worship, the self-seek- 
ing, which was the one unfavourable feature in 
Columbus’ character. A pension had been pro- 
mised to the man who should first desery the west- 
ern land. A sailor, one of the crew, who had first 
hailed the land, expected this honour and reward. 
But Columbus himself, on the previous evening, had 
seen a light on the waters, and had pointed it out 
toa companion. On this ground, the pension was 
adjudged to the admiral, and the poor sailor, in a 
passion of anger and disappointment, foreswore his 
country, and fled to Africa. : 

But now, amidst acclamations of joy on all sides, 
the second expedition was rapidly prepared. On 
the 25th of September, 1493, the bay of Cadiz 
saw a squadron of three large ships, and fourteen 
smaller ones, with fifteen hundred men, surround- 
ing “the admiral” on his second voyage. Lust for 
gold was the prevalent feature with all; and all 
were confident of realizing enormous riches. The 
golden visions of Columbus had seized hold upon 
all imaginations; he himself was so carried away 
by these baseless fancies, as to vow to furnish, 
within seven years, an army of four thousand 
horse and fifty thousand foot, for the rescue of the 
holy sepulchre. Nothing could more vividly show 
the excited state of his mind than this monstrous 
speculation. All the lands he had yet discovered 
were peopled by naked Indians, wholly destitute of 
wealth. Yet, with this fact before him, this ardent 
and enthusiastic man, who died, after all, in the 
deepest poverty, deemed himself the possessor of the 
wealth of empires. There was nothing mean or 
sordid in his views; he was magnificent in his plans 
and purposes ; but still, to le great, and to do great 
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things, was the temptation which ruled and over- 
balanced his mind. 

This second voyage of Columbus extended from 
September, 1493, until June, 1496; and it might 
have served to prove to the enthusiastic navigator 
how different is the reality of a course of ambition | 
from the vomance which imagination so vividly 
portrays. More islands were explored; the main- 
land of America being still not even imagined by 
Columbus or any of his followers. But the glorious 
expectations of enormous wealth which Columbus 
had himself encouraged, and which had filled his 
vessels with greedy hidalgos, who dreamed of 
nothing but easy and abundant gains, were all 
grievously dissipated. Cuba, Hispaniola, Jamaica, 
and Gaudaloupe were not, to any great extent, gold- 
producing countries. Provisions for so large a body 
of adventurers soon ran short; and Columbus was 
obliged to order and compel his followers to labour 
jor the production of food. Great indignation was 
excited among the hidalgos or gentry; insurrec- 
tions and conspiracies broke out; bitter complaints 
were carried home to Spain, and in 1495, Juan 
Aguado, in manifest contravention of the agree- 
ment which the Spanish sovereigns had signed, 
was sent out to investigate his conduct. From the 
very commencement, the “demand” of Columbus 
had been that he should be supreme, under the 
crown of Spain, in all the lands which he should 
discover. Yet here was a man sent forth, under 
royal authority, to receive complaints against him. 
Could there be a stronger or a more instructive 
proof of the intrinsic folly and emptiness of all such 
“ demands” and “ conventions ?” 

Very naturally we next hear that Columbus, 
grieved and indignant at such a proceeding, re- 
solved himself to return to Spain, and to meet the 
accusations which Aguado had received from 
crowds of discontented persons. He landed in 






























the knowledge of their duties the great object of |binding, unless their inapplicability can be clearly 
their study, and yet thesemen engage in war with-|shown. We would remind him that the general 
out any doubt of its lawfulness. All this is true; |rules in question, are laid down by the commis. 
and it is true also, that some good men have ex- |sioned ministers of Jesus Christ, and by Jesus Christ 
pressly inculcated the lawfulness of war; and it is| himself; and we would recommend him, there- 
true also, that the articles of the Church of Eng- |fore, to hesitate before he institutes exceptions to 
land specifically assert it. But what, if it should |those rules, upon any authority z7/ferior to the au- 
have come to pass, that “ blindness in part, hath|thority which made them. 
happened unto Israel !” The foundation for the distinction between the 
What is the argument? That good men have|duties of individuals and those of communities, 
engaged in war, and therefore that christianity | must, we suppose, be sought in one of these two 
allows it They who satisfy themselves with such | positions : 
reasoning, should bear in mind that he who volun-| 1. That as no law exists, of general authority 
tarily passes over the practice of the first two cen-|amongst nations, by which ‘one state is protected 
turies of christianity, and attempts to defend him-|from the violence of another, it is necessary that 
self by the practice of after and darker ages, has|each independent community should protect itself; 
obviously no other motive than that he finds his|and that the security of a nation cannot sometimes 
religion, when vitiated and corrupt, more suitable|be maintained otherwise than by war. 
to his purpose than it was in the days of its purity.| 2. That as the general utility and expediency 
This state of imperfection and impurity has diffused | of actions is the foundation of their moral qualities, 
an influence upon the good, as upon the bad. Ijand as it is sometimes most conducive to general 
question not that some christians of the present day |utility and expediency that there should be a war, 
who defend war, believe they act in accordance with | war is, therefore, sometimes lawful. 
their religion; just as I question not that many,| ‘The first of these positions will probably be thus 
who zealously bore fagots to the stake of the cbris-|enforced. If an individual suffers aggression, there 
tian martyrs, believed so too. The time has been,|is a Power to which he can apply that is above 
when those who killed good men thought “ they | himself, and above the aggressor ; a power by which 
did God service.” But let the succeeding declara- | the bad passions of those around him are restrained 
tion be applied by our present objectors,—* These|or by which their aggressions are punished. But 
things will they do unto you, becuwse they have not| amongst nations there is no acknowledged superior 
known the Father nor Me.” Here, then, appears|or common arbitrator.—Even if there were, there 
to be our error—that we do not estimate the conduct |is no way in which its decisions could be enforeed, 
of men by the standard of the gospel, but that we|but by the sword. War, therefore, is the only 
reduce the standard of the gospel to the conduct of| means which one nation possesses of protecting it- 
men. That good men should fail to conform to|self from the aggression of another. 
the perfect purity of christianity, or to perceive it,| This, certainly, is plausible reasoning ; but it hap- 
need not be wondered, for we have sufficient ex-|pens to this argument as to many others, that it 
amples of it. Good menin past ages allowed many |assumes ¢hat as established, which bas not been 
things as permitted by christianity, which we con-|proved, and upon the proof of which the truth of 





Spain, on this, his second return, in far different|demn, and shall for ever condemn. In the present 
guise from that in which he had presented himself|day there are many questions of duty on which men 


on his first. Not now in the splendor of a warrior 
on his day of triumph, but clad in the bumble garb 
of a Franciscan monk. “The change agreed but 
too well with his faded hopes and altered prospects 
Of the dreams of conquest end glory which had 
filled his mind, how little had been realized, and 
how much of suffering and disappointment had 
been endured.” ‘The aspect of his companions, 
also, told a like tale. From his shattered vessels 
“a feeble train of wretched men crawled forth, 
emaciated by the diseases of the colony, and by 
the hardships of the voyage, and who had nothing 
to relate but tales of sickness, poverty, and disap- 


pointment.” 
(Ta be concluded.) 


psaldiiiemere 
Dymond on War. 
(Continued from page 203.) 

We therefore dismiss the dispensation of Moses 
from any participation in the argument. What- 
ever it allowed, or whatever it prohibited in rela- 
tion to war, we do notinquire. We ask only what 
christianity allows and prohibits, and by this we 
determine the question.—It is the more necessary 
to point out the inapplicability of these arguments 
from the Old ‘Testament, because there are some 
persons of desultory modes of thinking, who find 
that war is allowed in “ the Bible,” and who for- 
get to inquire into the present authority of the per- 
mission. 

There are some persons who suppose themselves 
sufficiently justified in their approbation of war, by 
the example of men of piety of our own times 
The argument, as an argument, is of little concern ; 
but every thing is important that makes us acquies- 
cent in war. Jlere are men, say they, who make 












of piety disagree. If their authority be rejected by 
us on other points of practice, why is it to deter- 
mine the question of war? Especially why do we 
insist on their decisions, when they differ in their | 
decisions themselves? If good men have allowed | 
the lawfulness of war, good men have also denied 
it. We are therefore again refered to the simple 
evidence of religion; an evidence which it will al- 
ways be found wise to admit, and dangerous to 
question. 

There is, however, one argument brought against 
us, which if it be just, precludes at once all ques- 
tion upon the subject ;—That a distinction is to be 
made between rules which apply to us as individu- 
als, and rules which apply to us as subjects of the| 
state; and that the pacific injunctions of Christ 
from the mount, and all the other kindred com- 
mands and prohibitions of the christian Scriptures, 
have no reference to our conduct as members of the 
political body. This is the argument to which the 
greatest importance is attached by the advocates 
of war, and by which thinking men are chiefly in- 
dueed to acquiesce in its lawfulness. In reality, 
some of those who think most acutely upon the sub- 
ject, acknowledge that the peaceable, forbearing, 
forgiving dispositions of christianity, are absolutely 
obligatory upon individuals in their full extent, and 
this acknowledgment I would entreat the reader 
to bear in his recollection. 

Now it is obvious that the proof of the rectitude 
of this distinction, must be expected of those who 
make it. (feneral rules are laid down by chris- 
tianity, of which, in some cases, the advocate of| 


the whole argument depends. It assumes, That 
the reason why an individual is not permitted to 
use violence, is that the laws will use it for him. 
And in this the fallacy of the position consists; for 
the foundation of the duty of forbearance in private 
life, is not that the laws will punish aggression, but 
that christianity requires forbearance. Undoubt- 
edly, if the existence of a common arbitrator were 
the foundation of the duty, the duty would not be 
binding upon nations. But that which we require 
to be proved is this—that christianity exonerates 
nations from those duties which she has imposed 
upon individuals. This, the present argument does 
not prove; and, in truth, with a singular unhap- 
piness in its application, it assumes, in effect, that 
she has imposed these duties upon neither the one 
nor the other. 

If it be said that christianity allows to indivi- 
duals some degree and kind of resistance, and that 
some resistance is therefore lawful to.states, we do 
not deny it. But if it be said that the degree of 
lawful resistance extends to the slaughter of our 
fellow christians—that it extends to war—we do 
deny it: We say that the rules of christianity can- 
not, by any possible latitude of interpretation, be 
made to extend to it. The duty of forbearance 
then, is aztecedent to all considerations respecting 
the condition of man; and whether he be under 
the protection of laws or not, the duty of forbear- 
ance is imposed, 

The only truth which appears to be elicited by 
the present argument, is, that the difficulty of obey- 


\ing the forbearing rules of christianity, is g7eater 


in the case of nations than in the case of indiv'- 
duals: The obligation to obey them is the same tn 





war denies the applicability. Ze, therefore, is to| 
produce the reason and the authority for exception. 
Now we would remiud him that general rules are 


both. Nor let any one urge the difficulty of obe- 
dience in opposition to the duty; for he who does 
this, has yet to learn one of the most awful rules 
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of his religion—a rule that was enforced by the 

recepts, and more especially by the final example, 
of Christ, of apostles, and of martyrs, the rule which 
requires that we should be “obedient even unto 
death.” 

Let it not, however, be supposed that we believe 
the difficulty of forbearance would be as great in 
practice as it is great in theory. We hope here- 
after to show that it promotes our interests as cer- 
tainly as it fulfils our duties. 

The rectitude of the distinction between rules 
which apply to individuals and rules which apply 
to states, is thus maintained by Dr. Paley on the 

rinciple of EXPEDIENCY. 

“The only distinction,” says he “ that exists be- 
tween the case of independent states and indepen- 
dent individuals, is founded in this circumstance ; 
that the particular consequence sometimes appears 
to exceed the value of the general rule ;”’ or, in less 
technical words, that a greater disadvantage may 


arise from obeying the commands of christianity,|were anointed to see, and the ear opened to hear 

Expediency, it is\the things which so greatly belong to our peace. 
said, is the test of moral rectitude, and the stand-|That thus we might be induced individuall 
ard of our duty. If we believe that it will be most|rally to the standard we are so unquestion 
expedient to disregard the general obligations of|called to uphold before it be too late. “ For, why 


than from transgressing them. 


mained a train of smoke of the exact appearance, 
for volume and colour, of that emitted from an or- 
dinary stove-pipe when there is a newiy-built fire 
in cold weather. A small meteoric stone fell on the 
Connecticut River, just above Springfield, Mass. 
at about six o'clock on Sunday night, January 12th, 





barely missing a boy who was skating down from 
Chicopee. Upon going to pick it up it burned his 
hand; but it was afterward chopped out of the ice 
into which it had melted.—Late Pauper. 


——_——_—a—————- 


For “The Friend.” 
Quakerism—Christianity. 

The following, extracted from a recent periodi- 

eal, is commended to the serious perusal of the 

readers of “The Friend.” Would that the eye 










heavy eannon or thunder, and leaving a trail of fire| mal that killed a lioness in London some time ago. 
the whole distance, and “ straighter than a gun-/It would seem from the incident just related that 
barrel,” which was several minutes in losing its|the native ferocity of this savage creature remains 
brightness ; and when it did finally fade, there re-| unabated. 


al ig ha pices 
i Selected. 
Domestic Trials. 


There are mauy christians, in vigorous health 
and in prosperity, who know but little of the trials 


»lof the faith and patience to which others are ex- 


posed. Look at this mother of a large family, 
with small means and feeble health. The sick 
child in the cradle is crying. The household work, 
all unaided, is to be done. There is food to be 
cooked ; there are clothes to be washed, garments 
to be meuded, beds to be made, rooms to be clean- 


ed, and a group of children to be watched over and 
trained, 
less, never gives his wife a sympathizing word. A 
sick babe keeps her awake at night, and pale and 
emaciate, she is scarcely able to drag her limbs 
along through the toils of the day. Her nervous 
system is entirely shattered. She has no recrea- 
Y °}tion, no change. It is the same weary round day 
ably} and night, month after month, year after year. 


‘The husband, perhaps, cold and thought- 


: ; Why God leads f his children through 
christianity, that belief is the justifying motive of|should we be as one that turneth aside by the|,, ap Repay weeny, dei gdb ye a 


disregarding them. Dr. Paley proceeds to say, | flocks of thy companions?” 


“In the transactions of private persons, no advan- 


tage that results from the breach of a general law|revealed afresh in apostolic simplicity and purit 
of justice, can compensate to the public for the vio- | It is not the expression of an age, but the breath- 
lation of the law ; a the concerns of empire this|ing of eternity. And, however the changelings of 

He says there may/our day may impose the shadow for the substance, 
be cases in which “ the magnitude of the particular |the Quakerism of Fox, Penn, and Barclay will rise 
evil induces us to cad/ in question the obligation of| superior to the strug 


may sometimes be doubted,” 


the general rule.” ‘ Situations may be feigned,|We have no fear that the cause whic 
and consequently may possibly arise, in which the|forefathers the loss of life, liberty, love, and law 
general tendency is outweighed by the enormity of|will ever fail; but we fear for their children’ 
the particular mischief.” Of the doubts which must|children, lest their greed of gold, 
arise as to the occasions when the “ obligation” of|luxury, their pleasure of popularity, and their 
christian laws ceases, he however says that “ moral|choice of change, should scatter them to the four 
and he/winds, and so leave the court of the spiritual tem- 


candidly acknowledges “the danger of leaving it|ple to be trodden by others more devout and 
to the sufferer to decide upon the comparison of| worthy.” 


philosophy furnishes no precise solution ;” 


particular and general consequences, and the still 
greater danger of such decisions being drawn into 
future precedents. 


If treaties, for instance, be no New Castle (Eng.) Chronicle, relates au occurrence 
longer binding than while they are convenient, or which had recently transpired at Edmonds’ men- 
until the inconveniency ascend to a certain poiut|@gerie in that city. The exhibition was closed, and 
(which must be fixed by the judgment, or rather by | most of the men having charge of the animals had 
the feelings of the complaining party),—one, and repaired to their lodgings, at a neighbouring ivn. 
almost the only method of averting or closing the A policeman who was passing heard a loud crash 
calamities of war, of preventing or putting a stop}!™ the caravan, which proved to be one occupied by 


“ Quakerism can never die; for it is christianity 


ggle, and assert its ri 


’ 
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their love of 
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Combat Between a Tiger and Panther—The 


to the destruction of mankind, is lost to the world|@ Bengal tiger, followed by the noise of a severe 
for ever.” And in retrospect of the indcterminate- struggle. Ina very short time the men were called 
ness of these rules of conduct, he says finally,|from their lodgings, and having obtained lights, 
“these, however, are the principles upon which the about a dozen of them entered the menagerie. It 


ealculation is to be formed.” 
(To be continued.) 





Aecrolites—These phenomena seem to have been| place where it was usually confined, the men saw] Knorr. 


unusually frequent of late. 
on the farm of Zephaniah Eddy, of Chittenden, 
Vt., on the 13th of December, about 5 40 p.m., 
accompanied with a very intense light, as brilliant 
asa calcium light. The stone indented some three 
inches into the frozen ground, and heated the peb- 
bles and charred the grass around. The stone bears 
& close resemblance to sand-stone, colored reddish 
brown by sexquioxyde of iron; it is very rough, 
as though broken off from a larger stone, and mea- 


sures about five inches by four, and three inches) 


thick, tapering in the form of a wedge. At Arte- 


mesia Falls, C. W., the 18th of Dec. an extraordi-| 


was feared that the tiger, which is known to be ex- 
ceedingly ferocious, had broken out of his cage and 
was at large in the area, but on approaching the 


A meteoric stone fell|that the enraged animal had broken through aland Souvenier de Malmaison. 


wooden partition into an adjoining cage containing 
a panther, with which it was engaged in a deadly 
struggle. An iron bar was brought into requisition 
and the tiger was strongly belabored with it in or- 
der to drive him back into his compartment, and res- 
cue the panther from his grasp, but these means only 
'inereased the fury of the savage beast, and after a 
fearful fight of not less than ten minutes duration, 
|he seized the exhausted panther by the throat in his 
powerful jaws, and held him with bull-dog tenacity, 
until he was quite dead. The tiger then walked 
|quietly into his own compartment, and allowed a 

























ch trials we know not; but beautiful, indeed, is 


the aspect of religion, when we see one passing 
through such vallies of humiliation, with a calm 
J-jand placid spirit. 


There are many such. Chris- 


tianity has no heroines superior to these. Martyr- 
dom has no flames more trying to faith than these. 


There are probably no crowns in heaven brighter 


than those prepared for victors in such wearing, 


ghts anew. wasting, interminable conflicts. When faith is thus 
h cost our} trigm 


phant, and passion is subdued, and the whole 


spirit is brought into subjection to God's law, we 


have the highest victory christianity can give. 

The great battles of earth are fought at Mara- 
thon, Austerlitz, and at Waterloo. The battles of 
the cross, to win a celestial crown, are fought in the 
crowded shop, amid the harassments of traffic, and 
at the kitchen fire, where children cry, and duties 
press, and nerves ache, and the spirit sinks almost 
crushed beneath its load. The faith which triumphs 
here, is surely celestial. Care-worn mother, thou 
who art so weary and so heavy laden, be of good 
courage. Thy trials are great; thy conflicts severe. 
If thou comest off victor, great will be the conquest 
and the reward ; and, thou canst do ail through 
Christ strengthening thee. 

a 

Good Everblooming Roses—A “ subscriber,” 
Alleghany county, Pa., asks for a list of twelve of 
the best old, and twelve of the best new everbloom- 
ing roses. The following we recommend : 


ONE DOZEN BEST OLD ROSES, FREE BLOOMERS, 


Hytrid Perpetual.—Geant des Batailles, Duch- 
ess de Cambaceres, Docteur Arpal, and Madam 
Bourbon.—Reveil, Imperatrice Eugenié, 
Tea.—Devoniensis 
and Gloire de Dijon. Bengal.—Agrippina. Noi- 
sette.—Mad. de Longchamps and Amié Vibert. 


ONE DOZEN BEST NEW ROSES, FREE BLOOMERS. 


Hybrid Perpetual._—Eveque de Nimes, Madame 
Boll, Mad’lle de Bonueure, Comtesse de Chabril- 
lant, Eugene Appert, and Victor Verdier. Bour- 
bon.—Victor Emmanuel. Tea.—President, Mad. 
Faleot, Mad. Blachet, and Homer. Noisette.— 
Liesis.— Late Paper. 





We cannot find our interest in anything short of 


nary meteor appeare! between sunset and dark.|new partition board to be thrust between himself|giving all up to best direction, and sometimes [ 
A ball of fire, described as nearly the apparent size|and the body of his vanquished foe. The pauther|thiok, should it please the Lord to lay us ou a sick 
of the moon, descending from near the zenith, in a|which was valued at 100 guineas, was taken out| bed, we should then be thankful that He had en- 
South-westerly direction, producing a sound as of|quite dead. The tiger is said to be the same ani-|abled us to be dedicated to Him in health. 
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THE FRIEND. 


EES, 


Kite Strings.—These are very important ar- 
ticles ; for what is your kite good for if you have 


ELIZABETH TEST. 
Elizabeth Test, of Salem, New Jersey, was born 


His last illness was short. During its continu- 
ance, he expressed his entire resignation to the 


no string! The sticks may be slender and firm,| about the year 1708, of parents, not members of|Lord’s will concerning him, whether it should be 
and evenly balanced, the paper strong, and the tail | the religious Society of Friends. When young in| for life or death. He continued in a quiet, patient 
just of the right weight and length, but what can| years, she came under the discipline of the cross of frame of mind, until his departure, Second month 


you do with your kite if you have nostring? You 
may throw it up, but it will not stay up. You may 
go upon the house top and cast it off, but it will 
neither go higher nor stay there, but sink speedily 
tothe ground. But sce that ball of nice white twine ! 
Your father saw that you wanted it, and so he 
brought it home when he came from the store. 
You fasten it to your kite, go out when a fine 
breese is blowing, and now how well behaved your 
kite is, and how nicely it soars; up, up, it rises till 
it is almost out of sight. But suppose there is a 
little flaw in that string, and it breaks, or some 
rude boy comes along and cuts it near your hand, 
what now of your kite? How soon it feels the 
cut way up the string, and begins to dance and 
plunge and reel, crazy it would seem, to enjoy its 
liberty ; but alas to enjoy it only for a moment, for 
down, down it comes, and is all torn and broken in 
a tree top, or soiled and lost in a pool of mud. 

So it is with the little boy or girl that breaks loose 
from restraint. Sometimes children think it would 
be a nice thing to get away from a parent’s or teach- 
er’s government or control; but that is the string 
by which they rise, if ever, to places of eminence 
and usefulness in the world. Cut it, and they are 
like the kite with a broken string, that recls and 
sinks, and is Jost. ‘ My son, keep thy father’s 
commandment, and forsake not the law of thy mo- 
ther. Bind them continually upon thine heart, and 
tie them about thy neck. Yor the commandment 
is a lamp, and the Jaw is light; and reproofs of 
instruction are the way of life.” L. H. R. 

Fron the Sunday-School Times. 


For “ The Friend. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


MicHaEt THoMAS, an esteemed elder of Rad- 
nor Monthly Meeting, deceased Second month Ist, 
1772, aged sixty-two years. 


DEBORAH DUNN. 


Deborah Dunn was born Second mo. 10th, 1708, 
of poor but believing parents, who brought her up 
in the way of Truth. Through the assistance of 
the Lord’s good Spirit, she improved under the 
godly education she received, and as she grew in 
years, demeaned herself in an exemplary manner, 
adorning the doctrine of God her Saviour, by a 
circumspect conversation, which gave grace to her 
poverty and lowly condition in life. 

After her marriage to Zaccheus Dunn, of Salem 
Monthiy Meeting, New Jersey, she proved a Jov- 
ing, faithfyl, and frugal wife, an affectionate, judi- 
cious mother, a kind neighbour, much given to visit- 
ing the sick and afflicted, and a hospitable and 
warm-hearted entertainer of Friends. She was 
diligent in attending meetings for divine worship, 
and was ever anxious to take her children with 
her, expressing at times her surprise that parents 
could be contented to leave their families at home 
on such occasions. She was deeply concerned 
both in meetings, and out of them, for the promo- 
tion of Truth, and was an approved elder in the 
church. Her decease took place Second mo. 5th, 
1772, she being about sixty-four years old. Her 
friends were favoured with a well grounded assur- 
ance, that from the trials of time, she passed into 
rest with the faithful. Her remains were inter- 
red at Pilesgrove, of which Particular Meeting she 
was a member. 


Christ, and being instructed thereby in righteous- 
ness, she became convinced of the truth, and in 
early life was admitted into membership amongst 
us. Her circumspect life and exemplary conver- 
sation brought her into esteem, and she was placed 
in the station of an overseer in the church, in the 
duties of which she faithfully laboured for a while. 
Her Divine Master, however, called her to the per- 
formance of other services, and conferred a gift in 
the ministry upon her, which she exercised to the 
comfort and edification of the church. 

She was married to Francis Test to whom she 
was a faithful wife, regulating ber family with 
frugality and discretion. She was exemplary in 
plainness, and concerned to bring up her children 
in the simplicity the Truth ca!’ for; whilst she 
was a very loving and tender mother, her concern 
was that her children should know the restraints of 
a godly education. She was enabled to give them 
seasonable advice, and was at times concerned to 
gather them together, that in silence they might 
wait upon the Lord. 

She departed this life Second mo. 11th, 1772, 
“after a long and sharp spell of sickness,” expe- 
riencing death to be to her a release from suffering, 
and an entrance into everlasting joy. She was 
aged about sixty-four years. 


RICHARD LUNDY. 


Richard Lundy, son of Richard and Jane Lundy, 
was born in Bucks county, in the Province of 
Pennsylvania, Fifth mo. 20th, 1692. His parents 
were members of the religious Society of Friends, 
and the views of christian doctrine in which he 
was educated, became, through his yielding to the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, the convictions of his 
riper years. His residence for a long period of his 
life was within the limits of Kingwood Monthly 
Meeting, New Jersey. From the testimony of his 
Friends of that meeting, we learn, that he was a 
man much esteemed by Friends and others, being 
of a meek and quiet spirit. He was exemplary in 
life and conversation, and a pattern of plainness 
and humility. His love to the society of which be 
was a member, was sincere, and he contributed 
liberally according to his ability, to its pecuniary 
needs. 

He was diligent in his attendance at meetings 
for worship and discipline, held near his home, and 
often gave up to attend those of his Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, until the illness of his wife ren- 
dered his absence from her impracticable. He 
was for some time in the station of elder, and often 
travelled with ministers, visiting neighbouring 
meetings. 

He is noted as having been an affectionate hus- 
band, a tender father, a kind friend ; one who was 
punctual and just in all his dealings amongst men, 
and whose kind and charitable actions, testified 
that he was concerned to do unto others as he 
wished others to do unto him. He was loving and 
hospitable, his house and heart being freely open 
for all who needed help, particularly for the kindly 
welcome of those who were travelling in the work 
of the ministry. He highly valued the company 
of the Lord’s dedicated servants, particularly such 
as laboured in the word and doctrine. He lived 
in the fear of the Lord, which wrought in him 
great love for the brethren, and he greatly desired 
to see love and unity prevailing amongst Friends, 
The announcement of any cause of contention and 
discord greatly affected bim. 





28th, 1772, he being then nearly eighty years of 
age. His friends say, “ Although our loss is great, 
we are comforted in the hope that he is gone to 
inherit the crown immortal, which is laid up for 
all those who love and fear the Lord.” 


JAMES BROWN. 


Of James Brown, son of William Brown, and 
brother-in-law of John Churchman, we have little 
account preserved. He was esteemed a valuable 
minister of the gospel, and sometimes travelled 
abroad in the service of Truth. He died at Wil- 
mington, Third mo. 4th, 1772, having been a wi- 
nister many years. 


DANIEL WALKER, an elder of the Valley Meet- 
ing, deceased Third mo. 15th, 1772, aged seventy- 
two years, 


Huoeu Evans, of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, deceased Fourth mo. 5th, 1772, aged ninety- 
one years. He had for very many years accept- 
ably filled the station of elder. 


JOHN SCARLET. 


John Scarlet was born in the county of Chester, 
Province of Pennsylvania, about 1690. His pa- 
rents were members of the religious society called 
the Church of England, but they frequently at- 
tended the meetings of Friends, and this their son, 
whilst quite young, being convinced of the truth 
of the principles held by these last named people, 
was received into membership amongst them. As 
he continued faithful to the knowledge received, he 
grew in grace, and became a serviceable man in 
the church, living in love and great unity with the 
faithful members. He became a member of Exe- 
ter Monthly Meeting, and was for thirty years an 
elder thereof. 

As a man he was peaceable and loving, and he 
had a good report among bis neighbours. He wasa 
kind husband, a tender parent, given to hospitality, 
and entertaining his friends cheerfully and freely. 
Although, during the latter part of his life, he was 
disabled in his limbs, and deprived of his sight, 
yet, through the good presence of his heavenly 
Comforter, he was often cheerful. 

He departed this life at his son, John Scarlet’s, 
in Robeson township, Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
Fourth mo. 30th, 1772, aged about eighty-two 
years. 


ee 


Wild Hogs.—The Belgian papers state that in 
the forest of Ardennes for the space of twenty years 
very few wild boars were seen, but that in the pre- 
sent year the forest is infested withthem. On one 
day lJatety, as many as twenty-five were seen to- 
gether, and on others, forty, sixty, and even a bun- 


dred. The latter were in a potato-field close to 
the forest, and a gentleman who was out shooting, 
fired at them, and though his gun was only loaded 
with shot, killed one. Last week a singular inci- 
dent occurred. A drove of pigs were sent to feed 
in a potato-field near the village of Harre, on the 
borders of the forest; a number of wild boars 
rushed in among them, the pigs took fright and ran 
as fast as they could into the village, the wild ani- 
mals accompanying them. All the men of the 
place were at work in the fields at the time, and 
the women and children, seeing the animals, rushed 


from the houses in dismay. Many of the pigs and ~ 


their visitors entered the cottages and did consid- 
erable damage. At last the wild boars returned 
of their own accord to the forest. 








nr ee 


a South American fish, makes rather long journeys 
on land ; and will go on the whole night through, 
in search of fresh water, when the pond in which 
it has hitherto lived dries up. The shelly plates 
which cover the body, and the hard ventral fins, 
enable it to perform such a tour. It can even live 
for several hours in the hottest sunshine. The In- 
dians, who often fill baskets with these emigrants, 
(for the flesh is very dainty,) assert quite correetly, 
that the Hassar takes a stock of water with it for 
the journey. 


the soft climy soil, and subsides into a state of as-|and crimson, and purple, royally draping the couch 
phyxia, until the rainy season arouses it again. _jof the setting-sun. A living glory seems to lie in 
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For “ The Friend.” 
THE LITTLE GRAVE. 


I stood beside a little, new-made grave, 

Within an oid and simple burial place. 

Chilly the winter winds around me blew, 

And they had laid within this silent earth 

The darling of devoted parent hearts, 

The last dear bud upon the household tree, 

The last sweet tie of all the loved ones given, 

Nay, lent a little while, then borne away, 

By a dread summons from the courts of death. 
Beside me there 

A shadow lay upon the brow of youth, 

And tearful eyes, and lips all tremulous 

With the warm feelings of their childish hearts; 

To these I turned: “ My children, such is death! 

She who once trod with you the path of hope, 

Whom you so late beheld, whose twining arms 

Were ’round you in your free and joyous play,— 

She lies here, pale, cold and inanimate ; 

So even the very young, like you, are called 

By our great Father to another sphere. 

The form clad in its simple robe of white, 

Reminds me of that glorious similitude, 

The raiment of the Holy Son of God, 

With which He clothes the souls of those He loves. 

My children, seek not to adorn your forms, 

The caskets frail of your immortal lives,— 

Seeing there is no gem, however prized, 

And no attire, however rich it be, 

That you can bear away! But rather strive 

To decorate your souls with those rare gifts 

That Heaven bestows, and let your virtues shine! 
This litule grave! 

Alas, what buried hopes, what fond emotions 

Are here enclosed. Within that childless home, 

Years in their circling course can scarcely bring 

The joy and sunshine of earth back again. 

O, desolated hearth! O, mourning hearts! 

This sad bereavement of your sweetest hopes 

No pen of mine can faithfully portray. 

My sympathy is with you, in a sense, 

(Feeble, indeed,) of what your loss must be ; 

But they are soothing to your grief-worn hearts, 

Those recollections of the filial love, 

The dutiful obedience, and the mild, 

Submissive life of your departed child ; 

And it is much indeed, that you could trace, 

As day by day the lamp of life grew dim, 

Her meek, young spirit’s reverent walk with God. 
To the eye of faith, 

Lifting its gaze above this darkening scene, 

May you not picture there, your youthful band 

Pressing in rapture ’round the great white throne, 

Resplendent in the glorious light of heaven? 

Oh, then! in pain, and weariness, and sorrow, 

Look steadily upon those beacons, set 

To lure your spirits to God’s purer air! 

temembering this, that “ where your treasure is 
There will your hearts be also.” I, 


Chester Co., Second month. 


ee 


But even more than through its migrations, is}the ever changing clouds that chase each other in 
this remarkable fish distinguished by its maternal|such varied hues, fleeting, yet filling us with won- 
affection, only found in this instance among fish.|der and delight. And just at the horizon, they 
Richard Schomburgh, in his Travels in British) are lifted a little space, and we can almost imagine 
Guiana, tells us that not only does the Hassar form|that in that glimpse of clear, pale golden light, lies 
a perfect nest for its spawn, of all sorts of fibres|far, far away, the bourne of the weary, the glo- 
among the aquatic plants, but it watches with the|rious home of the blessed. 
most active maternal care till the young brood slip} Unless carried to excess, these indulgences of the 
out. The nest is a real work of art, like that of|imagination are not, I think, injurious, but rather 
the magpie. In April, the Hassar begins forming} useful, for they impart a freshness to our feelings, 
the nest, until it resembles a hollow globe, flattened|and an elasticity to the heart; but let us be care- 
at the poles, the upper one of which reaches the/ful that we strive not, with irreverent hand, to 
surface of the water. An orifice, fitted to the size|draw aside the veil that hides the mysteries of an- 
of the mother, opens into the interior. The ma-jother world, for we shall really know nothing more 
ternal anxiety of the Hassar is, however, shame-|than our heavenly Father designs we should ; and 
fully perverted to its destruction. A small basket|unprofitable, idle speculations injure our soul’s 
is held before the hole, which may be easily found.|cause with Him, and draw us away from that 
The nest is then gently tapped, and the Hassar|child-like humility that is ever pleasing in His 
rushes furiously into the basket, with bristling spines, | sight. 
which inflict a tolerably severe wound.—Sizpenny| Chester Co., Second month. 

Magazine. er 

Russia Sheet-Iron; a Field for a Fortune— 
The Philadelphia Gazette says :— Few persons 
are aware of the enormous expense and difficulties 
attending the importation of Russia sheet-iron into 
this country, and the quantity consumed. The uses 
to which this iron is applied are mainly in the man- 
ufacture of stoves, the difference in its favour, in 
point of durability, being very great. The imita- 
tions that have been attempted in this country have 
been hitherto so unsuccessful that a field of dis- 
covery lies still open in this department, in which 
some future inventor will yet doubtless realize a 
princely fortune. That much of the American 
Russian iron is sold for the genuine is true enough, 
the imitation in outward appearance being so close 
as almost to defy detection by any other than an 
experienced judge. The imitation in this respect 
has been very complete; but the art of making it 
wear, and not oxydize from exposure to dampness, 
is still to American manfacturers a hidden secret. 
The indestructible quality of Russia-made sheet- 
iron is really extraordinary. We have seen stoves 
manufactured of it, which had been in use for a pe- 
riod of thirty years, with the sheets almost imper- 
ceptibly reduced in thickness. From these facts it 
is obvious that stoves made of the genuine Russian 
iron are vastly cheaper, at almost any cost, than 
those manufactured of the imitations, which burn 
out in a season or two and give less heat.” 





For “The Friend.” 
Sunset Thoughts. 


There is nothing in nature that stirs my soul like 
the beautiful and fleeting visions that frequently 
meet our view at the close of the day. There is 
nothing that assimilates so nearly to my finite idea 
of heaven, in all the range of created things, caus- 
ing my pulse to beat quickly, and my heart to 
thrill with indefinable emotions. 

There are many beautiful things, many grand 
and noble objects in the perfect creations of our 
Almighty Father, aud I am reminded of a testi- 
mony I once heard from a beloved minister of the 
gospel of Christ, (who is now gathered to the assem- 
bly of the just, made perfect, clothed with the right- 
eousness of saints,) that everything is beautiful and 
perfect, as it comes from the hand of nature’s God ; 
man alone, the being of all other objects, most 
expressly created to praise and glorify Him, the 
sin of man, is the only blot upon the fair face of na- 
ture. And scarcely ever since, have I looked upon 
a view surpassingly fair, that the words of this 
anointed woman, uttered with all the earnestness 
and authority of ‘Truth, have not recurred forcibly 
to my mind. 

There is much, indeed, to soothe and gratify, as 
well as to elevate and purify us, in the beauties of 
nature, if we only lay aside the incubus of worldly 
care, the excitement of worldly thoughts and en- 
joyments, striving to see and feel our dear hea- 
venly Father in these wonders of His forming hand ; 
but it is surprising when the heart is steeled by 
such deadening influences, how little we are able to 
appreciate these beauties, or be affected by them 
profitably. ‘There are seasons, | know, when the 
soul, under the weight of deep religious exercise, 
or in times of trial and affliction seems covered, as 
it were, with a pall, obscuring all things fair and 
lovely: but oh! the joy of that awaking, when the 
covering is removed, and an added glory is given 
to all creation, as a beam of radiance, from the 
city of our God. 

‘There are many beautiful and grand objects in 
nature, | may repeat, and her wonderful sympathy 
and adaptation, have proven an uuvending theme 
of interest and adwiration to the reverent, enquir- 
ing mind. ‘There is loveliness in the opening 
bud, in the sweet, expanding flower, as the exqui- 
site delight of the florist can testify; and science, 
in her varied ways, has opened continual channels 
of enjoyment to her lovers, but to me, there is no- 
thing so fair as the firmament at the close of day, 
If it finds all the ponds dried up, it beds itself in when the heavens are radiant with clouds of gold, 





Selected. 
Methinks if you would know, 
How visitations of calamity 
Affect the pious soul, ’tis shown you there! 
Look yonder at that cloud, which, through the sky 
Sailing along, doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon! I watched it as it came, 
And deemed the deep opaque would blot her beams. 
But melting, like a wreath of snow, it hangs 
In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 
The orb with richer beauties than her own: 
Then passing leaves her in her light serene. 


An Odd Fish—The Hassar, (Doras costata,) 


Selected. 
Dwelling in Tents, 

Life in tents was especially appropriate to those 
whose wealth lay in flocks and herds, and whose 
residence was necessarily changed according to the 
wants of their charge. Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob moved their tents when the pasture failed, and 
pitched them in a fresh spot. ‘The ten sons of Ja- 
cob led their flocks from the vale of Hebron to 
Shechem and to Dothan; and thetwelvetribes, while 
in the desert, and to no small extent afterwards, 
were dwelling in tents. Hence the current expres- 
siou, “ Every man to his tent, O Israel!” and the 
frequent allusions in Scripture to this mode of life. 

‘bus each part of the tent is mentioned; the 
coarse cloth of which it was made, the poles and 
cords ou which the covering rested, and the wood- 
en pins used to fasten the cords to the ground.— 
Judges iv. 21; Isa. liv. 2. 

These temporary dwellings were easily removed. 
A few moments sufficed to pull up the stakes of a 
tent, loosen its cords, drop its coverings to the 
ground, fold it up, and pack it on the camel's back, 
ready for a day's journey, and a quick erection at 
itsend. So, king Hezekiah says, ‘ Mine age is 
departed, and is removed as a shepherd’s tent.” 
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THE FRIEND. 
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This easy removal is a great convenience to the 
modern tribes of Arab robbers, who, when threat- 
ened with an attack, can strike their tents almost 
at a moment’s warning, and disappear across the 
desert. 

Travellers in the East are obliged to use tents, | 
and thus necessarily become familiar with this 
time-honoured mode of life, which clears up many 
allusions in the Bible. Every morning and even- 
ing, the christian on such a journey is forcibly re- 
minded how easily his “ earthly house of this ta- 
bernacle” may be dissolved, and of his need of “a 
house not made with hands eternal in the heavens.” 
He is also perpetually taught that he is a pilgrim 
and a stranger on earth, ever journeying, and says, 
with the poet, 

“Here Arab-like I roam, 

And nightly pitch my moving tent 

A day’s march nearer home.” 

Says Lord Lindsay, “ There is something very 
melancholy in our morning flittings. The tent-pins 
are plucked up; and, in a few minutes, a dozen 
holes, a heap or two of ashes, and the marks of the 
camel’s knees in the sand, soon to be obliterated, 
are the only traces left of what has been, for a 
while, our home!” “ Often,” says M‘Cheyne, “ we 
found ourselves shelterless, before being fully dress- 
ed. What a type of the tent of the body! Ah! 
how often is it taken down before the soul is made 
meet for the inheritance of the saints in light !” 

Dwellers in tents are ill-protected from robbers, 
or from wild beasts, and need the supervision of a 
watchful Providence. Moses had felt this, times 
without number, while leading the Israclitesthrough 
that houseless wilderness, beneath the pillar of 
cloud and of fire; he remembered, too, the various 
wanderings of the patriarchs of old, each one the 
object of infinite love and care; and in the 90th 
Psalm extols God for all; “ Lord, T’hou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations.” Happy is the 
man that has placed himself in the care of a eove- 





nant-keeping God, and knows that wherever his 
abode may be, and whatever its forms and materials, 
he dwells in the secret place of the Most High, and 
abides under the shadow of the Almighty; and 
that when the earthly tabernacle falls, an eternal 
mansion awaits him on high.— Bib. Pnp. 


Fruit Culture-—Alfred Chamberlain, of New- 
port, Rhode Isand, has recently succeeded, after 
years of patient study and experiment, in perfect- 
ing a plan for growing fruits and flowers in small 
wire baskets, filled with moss, and has obtained a 
patent for it from the government. In one basket, 
which was lately shown at a horticultural exhibition 
in Brooklyn, New York, were growing, in full 


plants, usually contained on flower stands; another 
basket was filled with strawberry plants, in all stages 
of growth, those fully ripe being of extra size and 
of most luscious flavour, here in November; in a 
third basket was a grapevine, which had yielded a 
dozen bunches of superior grapes; in a fourth was 
a peach tree, which had produced ten large peaches, 
as fine in colour and taste as any that are grown 
in the ordinary way, and was fully sct in fruit buds 
for next year’s crop. But the crowning wonder 
was a pine-apple, also grown in the moss-baskets, 
and far superior, in every respect, to those grown 
in pots and pits. Chamberlain stated, that as he 


tered with liquid manure about twice a week. 


If any be defamed, show thy love by stopping 
or rebuking the defamation. 





For “The Friend.” 
Beware of Narrewness and Partiality. 


Having lately met with the following remarks, 
respecting the danger from allowing the mind to 
dwell too constantly and exclusively upon any one 
subject or idea, and being somewhat struck with 
the force of them, it seemed as though they might 
interest the readers of “ The Friend.” 

“ There is no one ideain all the Universe so great 
and so nutritious that it can furnish [adequate] 
food for animmortal soul. Variety of nutrimentis 
absolutely essential, even to physical health. A 
mind that surrrenders itself to a single idea, becomes 
essentially insane. It has no faith in any man who 
does not believe exactly with itself. It accuses 
every man of unworthy motives who opposes it. 
Men of one idea are always extremists, and extrem- 
ists are always [troublesome.] I might truth- 
fully add that an extremist is never a man of sound 
mind. Like blind Samson of old, they may pros- 
trate the pillars of a great wrong, but they crush 
themselves and the Philistines together. The great- 
est and truest reformer that ever lived, was Jesus 


‘Christ; but ah! the difference between his broad 


aims, universal sympathies, and overflowing love, 
and the malignant spirit that moves those who an- 
grily beat themselves to death against an instituted 
wrong ! 


professional agitators and reformers—all devotees 
of single ideas. They are personally so intimately 
connected with their idea—have been so enslaved 
by it—are so interested in its prosperity—that they 
jare not competent to testify with relation to it. 
“Tt is not the quality of the idea which a man 
entertains that kills him. 1f a man undertake to 
live upon a single idea, it really makes very little 
difference to him whether that idea be a good ora 
bad one. It is because the human soul cannot liye 
upon one thing alone, but demands participation 
in every expression of the life of God, that it will 
dwarf and starve upon even the grandest and most 
divine idea. When a man has so long dwelt upon 
a subject that it has finally taken possession of him, it 
becomes a standard by which to decide the validit 
‘of all other truth. If he did not believe the Bible 
was on his side of the question he would discard 
ithe Bible. Experiments, opinions, (or established 
rules) that make against his faith are either rejected 
or explained away. Now this man’s mind is not only 
reduced to the size of his idea, and assimilated to its 
character, but it has lost its soundness. His reason 
lis disordered. His judgment is perverted—de. 
praved. He sees things in unjust and illegitimate 
relations. The subject that absorbs him has grown 
out of proper proportions and all other subjects 
have shrunk away from it, and though regarded by 


{ 


“The selection of a single idea [or subject of the community as of sound mind, | think him de- 


contemplation and advocacy] and making it the 
motive and pivot point of action, and supreme ob- 
ject of devotion, is mental and moral suicide. It 
makes that a despotic king, which should be a tribu- 
tary subject. It enslaves the soul to a base par- 
tisanship. It is right to be an advocate of chris- 
tian reform; but the effect of adopting any one 
of these reforms as the supreme object of a man’s 
pursuit, never fails to belittle him. 


moustrably insane.” 

It can hardly be expected that a mind can long 
maintain its true balance, that suffers its attention’ 
jt be constantly turned to the consideration of a 
special subject, to the exclusion of others having 
equal claims uponit. The advocacy of one branch 
\of the law and testimony, to the exclusion or in vio- 
lation of all others, is sure to bring confusion to the 


One of the|mind, and harm upon the church. Read Malachi 


most pitiable objects the world contains, is a man of ji. 8, 9. 


generous natural impulses, grown sour, impatient, 
bitter, abusive, uncharitable, and ungracious, by 
devotion to one idea, and the failure to impress it 
upon others with the strength by which it possesses 
himself. Many of these fondly hug the delusion to 
themselves that they are martyrs, when in truth they 
are only suicides. 
the day when posterity will canonize them, and 
lift them to the glory of those who were not received 


by their age because they were in advance of their | 


age. 


of immortality. 


“ Whether the effect of devotion to a single idea 
be disastrous or otherwise to the devotees, nothing 
in all history is better proved, than the fact that it 
If I wished to disgust 
flower and vigour, a miscellaneous collection of|@ community with any special idea, I would set a 
wan talking about it, and advocating it, who would 
If I wished to ruin a cause 
utterly, I would submit it to the advocacy of one 
who would thrust it into every man’s face, who 
would make every other cause subordinate to it, 
who would refuse to see any objection to it, who 
would accuse all opponents of unworthy motives, 
and who would thus exhibit his absolute slavery 
We have only to learn that a man can see 
nothing but his pet idea, and is really in its pos- 
session, to lose all confidence in his judgment. 
When in a court of justice, a man testifies upon a 
point that touches his personal interests or feelings 
had obtained a patent, he would tell them the in-|or relations, we may say that his testimony is not 
gredients he used, which were moss, bone-dust, valuable—not reliable. It decides nothing for us. 
charcoal and sand, and that the plants were wa- We may say that the evidence does not come from 


is a damage to the idea. 


talk of nothing else. 


to it. 


the proper source. 


Many of these look forward to 


So they regard with contempt the [anapre- | 
ciating] world, and lie down in a delusive dream 





Plainness and Watchfulness.—This worthy 
woman was a pattern of great plainness, and was 
often grieved to see and hear of the superfluity that 
‘abounded among some of the professors of the 
‘truth, and the undue liberty they took, saying, “ It 
was not so in the beginning, for then there was no- 
thing too near and dear to part with for Truth’s 
sake.” She was likewise much troubled to hear 
‘the needless vain talking, foolish jesting, and see 
the light and airy carriage among such, that were 
unbecoming our holy profession, saying, “ Time 
ought not to be so spent, for an account must be 
given unto God for all these things.” It pleased 
the Lord to preserve her out of such things to the 
end of her days, and it is not doubted but the Lord 
hath given her a portion among his redeemed ones. 
—From a Memorial of Susannah Garton— 
| Piety Promoted. 





Mind thine own Business—Study to be quiet 
and mind thine own business, is one useful, neces- 
sary direction to all who would thrive at home; 
there is an active enemy, who seeks to draw out the 
mind after other people’s business, to the neglect of 
our own; whereby hurt and loss attend, and the 
fect of the mind are gadding from house to house, 
and abide not within our own doors ; the domestic 
affairs of the soul are neglected, the house gets ut- 
clean and confused; and when the Holy Head of 
the family and Husband of the soul, comes, he finds 
things unmeet for his reception, and refuses to take 
up his residence. Here some bemoan his absence, 


We do not expect candor from | which is chiefly or wholly owing to their want of 
him, for we perceive that his interests are too deep- 
ly involved, to allow sound judgment and utter 


care in having all things clean and in order, and 
being at home to receive him when he comes.— 





truthful expressions, It is precisely thus with all! Samuel Fothergill. 
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other change of clothing, and when better food is fur- 
nished anda proper hour assigned for meals. 

Upon each plantation visited by me, familiar conver- 
sations were had with several labourers, more or less, 
as time permitted—sometimes inquiries made of them 
as they collected in groups, as to what they desired us 
to do with and for them, with advice as to the course of 
sobriety and industry which it was for their interest to 
pursue under the new and strange circumstances in which 
they were now placed. Inquiries as to plantation econo- 
my, the culture of crops, the implements still remaining, 
the number of persons in all, and of field hands, and the 
rations issued, were made of the drivers, as they are cal- 
led, answering as nearly as the two different systems of 
labour will permit to foremen on farms in the free States. 
There is one on each plantation—on the largest one visi- 
ted,two. They still remained on each visited, and their 
names were noted. The business of the driver was to 
superintend the field hands generally, and see that their 
tasks were performed fully and properly. He controlled 
them, subject to the master or overseer. He dealt out 
the rations. Another office belonged to him. He was 
required by the masteror overseer, whenever he saw fit, to 
inflict corporal punishment upon the labourers, nor was 
he relieved from this office when the subject of discipline 
was his wife or children. In the absence of the master 
and overseer he succeeded to much of their authority. 
As indicating his position or consequence, he was pri- 
vileged with four suits of clothing ayear, while only two 
were aHewed to the labourers under him. It is evident, 
from some of the duties assigned him, that he must have 
been a person of considerable judgment and knowledge 
of plantation economy, not differing essentially from 
that required of the foreman of a farm iu the free States. 
He may be presumed to have known, in many cases, 
quite as much about the matters with which he was 
charged as the owner of the plantation, who often passed 


evidence of this intention. Their answers to inquiries 
relative to the management of the plantations, have a 
general concurrence. They make no universal charges 
of cruelty against their masters. They will say in some 
cases, that their own was a very kind one, but another 
one in the neighbourhood was cruel. 

The notions of the sacredness of property as held by 
these people, have sometimes been the subject of dis- 
cussion here. It is reported they have taken things left 
in their masters’ houses. It was wise to prevent this, and 
even where it had been done, to compel a restoration, at 
least, of expensive articles, lest they should be injured 
by speedily acquiring, without purchase, articles above 
their condition. But a moment’s reflection will show 
that it was the most natural thing for them to do. 
They had been occupants of the estates ; had had these 
things more or less in charge, and when the former 
owners had left, it was easy for them to regard their 
title to the abandoned property as better than that of 
strangers, Still it is not true that they have, except as 
to very simple articles, as soap or dishes, generally 
availed themselves of such property. 


In regard to their alleged habits of idleness : 


Upon the question of the disposition of these people 
to work, there are different reports, varied somewhat by 
the impression an idle or an industrious labourer, 
brought into immediate relation with the witness, may 
have made on the mind. In conversations with them, 
they have uniformly answered to assurances that if free, 
they must work, “ Yes, Massa, we must work to live; 
that’s the law;” and expressing an anxiety that the 
work of the plantations was not going on. At Hilton 
Head they are ready to do for — Lee, the judicious 
superintendent, whatever is desired. Hard words and 
epithets are, however, of no use in managing them, and 
other parties for whose service they are specially de- 





atin a ; 

One of the great difficulties with which the 
United States government has to contend in its 
successful efforts to put down rebellion in the South- 
ern States, is the large numbers of slaves brought 
immediately under its care; having been either 
deserted by those claiming to be their masters, or 
themselves escaped from their former homes, and 
resorting to the armies for protection. The large 
number thus situated in that portion of South 
Carolina, now in possession of the United States 
troops, and their helpless condition, induced the 
government to send an agent to examine into and 
report the situation of the “ contrabands” and the 
plantations on which they are located, and to sug- 

st such a course of treatment as might appear 
most feasible for rendering their labour self sup- 
porting, and at the same time likely to improve 
their meptal and moral condition. A report by this 
agent, (whose name is Peirce,) made to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has been recently published. 
It contains much interesting and suggestive matter, 
and appears to be drawn up with ingenuousness, 
and from a common sense view of the difficulties to 
be met, and the facts bearing on the question. It is 
long, and we can at present find room for the fol- 
lowing extracts only. 





There are about two hundred plantations within 
the territory on the islands and sea-coast of South 
Carolina, now under the control of the United 
States, and at the time the report was prepared, 
the number of negroes claiming protection was be- 
tween ten and twelve thousands; but it was stead- 
ily augmenting. On this latter point he says: 

This number is rapidly increasing. This week forty- 
eight escaped from a single plantation near Grahamville, 
on the main land, held by the rebels, led by the driver, 
and after four days of trial and peril, hidden by day, 
and threading the waters with their boats by night, 
evading the rebel pickets, joyfully entered our camp at 
Hilton Head. The accessions at Edisto are in larger 
number; and according to the most reasonable estimates, 
it would only require small advances by our troops, not 
involving a general engagement or even loss of life, to 


double the number which would be brought within our 
lines. 


The following is descriptive of the mode of life 
on the plantations : 


In this region the master, if a man of wealth, is more 
likely to have his main residence at Beaufort, sometimes 
having none on the plantation, but taving one for the 
driver, who is alwaysa negro. He may, however, have 
one, and an expensive one too, as in the case of Dr. 
Jenkius, at St Helena, and yet pass mostof his time at 
Beaufort or at the north. The plantation, in such cases 
is left almost wholly under the charge of an overseer. 
In some cases there is not even a house for an overseer, 
the plantation being superintended by the driver, and 
being*visited by the overseer living on another planta- 
tion belonging to the sameowner. The houses for over- 
seers are of an undesirable character. Orchards of 
orange or fig trees are usually planted near them. 

The field hands are generally quartered at some dis- 
tance—80 or 100 rods—from the overseer’s or master’s 
house, and are ranged in a row, sometimes in two rows, 
fronting each other. They are 16 feet by 12, each ap- 
propriated to a family, and in some cases divided with a 
partition. They numbered on the plantations visited from 
10 to 20, and on the Coffin plantation they are double, 
numbering 23 double houses, intended for 46 families. 
The yards seemed to swarm with children, the negroes 
coupling at an early age. 

Except on Sundays, these people do not take their meals 
ata family table, but each one has bis hominy, bread 
or potatoes, sitting on the floor or a bench, and at his 
own time. They say their masters never allowed them 
any regular time for meals. Whoever under our new 
system is charged with their superintendence, should see 
that they attend more to tie cleanliness of their persons 
and houses, and that, asin families of white people, they 
take their meals together at a table—habits to which they 
Will be more disposed when they are provided with an- 

























but a fractional part of his time upon it. 


labourers, quite generally remains on the plantation, as 
already stated. 
dealing out rations of food, and with the same sense of 
responsibility as before. 


from retaining the “ drivers’’ in a superior position 
c ? 
he says: 


more intelligent than the average, such as the carpenter, 
a preacher, a watchman or a helper, the two latter being 


recognized officers in the churches of these people, and 
the helpers being aids to the watchman. 


perly approached by us, may be expected to have a bene- 


among the humblest as among the highest, is most use- 
ful. I saw many‘of very low intellectual developement, 


The driver, notwithstanding the dispersion of the other 


He still holds the keys of the granary, 


After speaking of the benefit likely to result 


There are also on the plantations other labourers, 
the ploughman, the religious leader, who may be called 
These persons 
having recognized positions among their fellows, either 


by virtue of superior knowledge or devotion, when pro- 


ficial influence on the more ignorant, and help to create 
that public opinion in favour of good conduct which, 


but bardly any too low to be reached by civilizing in- 
fluences, either coming directly from us, or mediately 
through their brethrers, And while I sawsome who were 
sadly degraded, I met also others who were as fine spe- 
cimens of human nature as one can ever expect to find. 

Besides attendance on churches on Sundays, there are 
evening prayer-meetings on the plantations as often as 
once or twice a week, occupied with praying, singing, 
aud exhortations. In some cases, the leader can read a 
hymn, having picked up his knowledge clandestinely 
either from other negroes or from white children. Of 
the adults, about one-half at least are members of 
churches, generally the Baptist, although other denomi- 
nations have communicants among them. In the Bap- 
tist church, on St. Helena island, which I visited on the 
22d January, there were a few pews for the proportion- 
ally small number of white attendants, and the much 
larger space was devoted to benches for coloured people. 
On one plantation there is a negro chapel, well adapted 
for the purpose, built by the proprietor, the late Mrs. 
Eustis, whose memory is cherished by the negroes, and 
some of whose sons are now loyal citizens of Massa- 
chusetts. I have heard among the negroes scarcely any 
profane swearing—not more than twice—a striking 
contrast with my experience among soldiers in the 
army. 


In reference to the moral condition of the negroes, 
he remarks : 

In relation to the veracity of these people, so far as 
my relations with them have extended, they have ap- 
peared, as a class, to intend to tell the truth. Their 
manner, as much as among white men, bore instinctive 
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tailed, who do not understand or treat them properly, 
find some trouble in making their labour available, as 
might naturally be expected. In collecting cotton, it is 
sometimes, as [ am told, difficult to get them together 
when wanted for work. There may be something in 
this, particularly among the young men. I have ob- 
served them a good deal, and though they often do not 
work to much advantage, a dozen doing sometimes 
what one or two stout and well-trained northern la- 
bourers would do, and though less must always be 
expected of persons native to this soil than of those 
bred in northern latitudes and under more bracing air, 
I have not been at all impressed with their general in- 
dolence. As servants, oarsmen, and carpenters, I have 
seen them working faithfully and with « will. 

Upon the best examination of these people, and a 
comparison of the evidence of trustworthy persons, I 
believe that when properly organized, and with proper 
motives set before them, they will, as freemen, be as 
industrious as any race of men are likely to be in this 
climate. 


The following is given as the information obtain- 
ed of the food and clothing heretofore allowed to 
the slaves and their perquisites : 


The allowance of clothing to the field hands in this 
district has been two suits per year, one for summer 
and another for winter. That of food has been mainly 
vegetable—a peck of corn a week to each hand, with 
meat only in June, when the work is hardest, and at 
Christmas. No meat was allowed in June on some 
plantations, while on a few, more liberal, it was dealt 
out occasionally—as once a fortnight, or once a month. 
On a few, molasses was given at intervals. Children, 
varying with their ages, were allowed from two to six 
quarts of corn per week. The diet is more exclusively 
vegetable here than almost anywhere in the rebellious 
regions, and in this respect should be changed. It 
should be added that there area large quantity of oysters 
available for food in proper seasons. 

Besides the above rations, the labourers were allowed 
each to cultivate a small patch of ground, about a 
quarter of an acre, for themselves, when their work for 
their master was done. On this corn and potatoes, 
chiefly the former, were planted. The corn was partly 
eaten by themselves, thus supplying in part the defi- 
ciency in rations; but it was to a great extent fed to a 
pig or chickens, each hand being allowed to keep a pig 
and chickens or ducks, but not geese or turkeys. With 
the proceeds of the pig and chickens, generally sold to 
the masters, and at pretty low rates, extra clothing, 
coffee, sugar, and that necessary of life with these peo- 
ple, as they think—tobacco—were bought. 


With the following we must conclude our ex- 
tracts, remarking, however, that further observa- 
tion convinced the agent, that the desire for liberty 





was rapidly developed ; or, what is more probable, 
was less carefully concealed, as the intercourse 
between the whites and the negroes gave them con- 
fidence : 


To what extent these labourers desire to be free, and 
to serve us still further in putting down the rebellion, 
has been a subject of examination. The desire to be 
free has been strongly expressed, particularly among 
the more intelligent and adventurous. Every day almost 
adds a fresh tale of escapes, both solitary and in num- 
bers, conducted with a courage, a forecast and a skill 
worthy of heroes. But there are other apparent features 
in their disposition, which it would be untruthful to 
conceal. On the plantations I often found a disposition 
to evade the inquiry whether they wished to be free or| 
slave; and though a preference for freedom was ex- 
pressed, it was rarely in the passionate phrases which 
would come from an Italian peasant. The secluded and 
monotonous life of a plantation, with strict discipline 
and ignorance enforced by law and custom, is not| 
favourable to the development of the richer sentiments, 
though even there they find at least a stunted growth, 
irrepressible as they are. The inquiry was often an- 
swered in this way: ‘ The white man do what he please 
with us; we are yours now, massa.” One, if I under- 
stood his broken words rightly, said he did not care 
about being free if he only had a good master. Others| 
said they would like to be free, but they wanted a white 
man for a “protector.” All of proper age, when in- 
quired of, expressed a desire to have their children 
taught to read and write, and to learn themselves. On 
this point they showed more earnestness than any other. 
When asked if they were willing to fight in case we 
needed them to keep their masters from coming back, 
they would seem to shrink from that, saying that “ black 
men have been kept down so like dogs, they would run 
before white men.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrigx.—English dates to the 16th ult. Inthe House 
of Lords, on the 14th, Lord Stanhope called attention to 
the reports of additional stone blockades at Charleston, 
and asked what steps the Government would take.| 
Earl Russell had no official information, and knew not 
whether the reports were correct. Government had 
protested against the permanent destruction of any har-| 
bour as unjustifiable, and the American Government| 
responded that they had no intention to permanently 
destroy harbours. The views of the French Government 
were identical with those of England. 





In the House of Commons, John A. Turner called at- 
tention to the distress in the manufacturing districts, 
owing to the American troubles, and urged the Govern- 
ment to do everything in its power to develop the cot- 
ton production elsewhere. 

The Government is busily preparing all the informa- 
tion relative to the American blockade to lay before 
Parliament. 

Letters from Vienna are filled with most lamentable 
accounts of inundations. The district submerged in 
Vienna alone comprises a population of 80,000 persons, 
who have to be provided for. Several towns were also} 
inundated by the Danube, including Presburg and Pesth. 

The Liverpool markets were without material change. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—The U.S. Treasury Note 
bill has finally passed and been approved by the Presi- 
dent. By one of its provisions, the fifty millions of de- 
mand notes heretofore authorized may be used in pay. 
ment of duties on imported goods, while apart from 
these such duties must be paid in coin. The issue is 
made a legal tender, but interest on the funded debt is 
to be paid in coin. 

The bill granting homesteads to actual settlers on the 
public lands, and providing a bounty for soldiers in lieu 
of lands, passed the House of Representatives, with only 
sixteen negative votes. The House has also passed a 
bill probibiting all persons in the naval or military ser- 
vice of the United States from aiding in the return of 
fugitive slaves, under the penalty of dismissal from the 
service. 

The number of members of the House of Representa- 
tives has, with the concurrence of the Senate, been fixed 





at 241. 

The War News.—An order has been issued by the 
War Department taking military possession of all the 
telegraph lines in the United States, and prohibiting 
from being published in the newspapers, all communica- 
tions in regard to military operations not expressly au- 
thorized by the military authorities. 

Arkansas.—The rebel army, under Gen. Price, has 
been driven from Fayetteville, Ark. Many sick and 
wounded were left in the town, which was partially 
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burned by the rebels. The U.S. army would not ad-|into convenient collection districts, with an Assessor 
vance further into Arkansas at present. and Collector to be appointed by the President for each 
Missouri.—Few military operations are reported in this | district, who shall have power to appoint such deputies 
State, which is now nearly free of armed rebels. There|as may be necessary. The bill provides for a duty— 
are still some at or near New Madrid, in the south-east-|On spirituous liquors . 15 cents per gallon, 
ern corner of Missouri, under command of Jeff. Thomp-| On ale and beer ° ° ° + $l per barrel, 
son. He recently made an attempt to move northward, | On stem and leaf tobacco + 3 cents per pound, 
but was attacked and routed by the U.S. troops. The| do. to add when manufactured 5 cents, 
rebels took refuge in the swamps. Oncigars . ° 5, 10 and 20 cents per pound, 
Kentucky.—Columbus, on the Mississippi, having been (according to value. 
abandoned by the rebels, they have no foothold now, in|On lard and linseed oil, burning fluid and crude aa 
the State. The Memphis papers say that the Columbus} oil . ° ; 5 cents per gallon, 
forces will fall back to Island No. 10 on the Mississippi, |On refined coal oil 10 cents per gallon, 
about forty miles below Columbus, which, it is said,}On gas per 1000 cubic feet ° 25 cents, 
completely commands the river, and can be fortified |On bank note paper + 5 cents per Ib, 


with heavy guns, and made impregnable against any |On writing paper . se” a 


‘ 3 mills « 
‘ ‘ . ‘ 5 “ “ 
4c. per 100 lbs, 
° 1 cent per lb, 
“ “ 


attack from the river. On printing paper 
Tennessee.—Nashville has been occupied by the U. S.|On soap 
forces, without opposition. <A large quantity of cotton /On salt . . 
was found there, which the Treasury department has | On sole leather 
ordered to be sent to New York. The rebel forces, un-|On upper leather . 
der Beauregard and Johnston, had retreated southward, | On flour . ° 
followed by Gen. Buel and the Northern army, which} All other manufactures 3 per cent. ad valorem. 
was steadily pressing them backward. Senator Andrew| There are also stamp duties, taxes on income, on car- 
Johnson, of Tennessee, has received the appointment of|riages, watches, legacies, dividends, salaries, on railroad 
Brigadier-General. It is said that he will open a mili-|and steamboat travel, &c., &c. 
tary Provisionary Government of Tennessee, until the| Southern Items.—Jeff. Davis’s message to the rebel 
loyal civil Government shall be reconstructed. General| Congress in session at Richmond, has been published, 
Grant has declared martial law over West Tennessee, | He states that recent events have demonstrated that more 
with the understanding that when a sufficient ae of |had been attempted by the rebel government than it had 
the citizens return to their allegiance, and show a desire | power successfully to achieve. Hence, in the effort to 
to maintain law and order, all military restrictions will | protect by arms the whole territory of the Confederate 
be withdrawn. The rebel legislature was in session at{States, seaboard and inland, serious disasters had been 
Memphis. The Richmond War department has called|incurred. Some of these discomfitures are referred to 
on Tennessee to furnish thirty-two more regiments for|as deeply humiliating, but the hope is expressed that the 
the rebel army. bitter disappointment endured will nerve the people to 
Alabama and Mississippi—Lieut. Gwin, in the gun-|still greater exertions, and soon secure results more fa- 
boat Taylor, recently ascended the Tennessee river to|vourable to the rebel cause. The policy of enlistments 
Eastport, Mississippi. He met with increased Union|for short terms is strongly condemned, and the recent 
sentiment in South Tennessee and North Alabama. In|/reverses, he thinks, may be attributed, in great mea- 
several of the northern counties of Mississippi, the Union| sure, to this cause. In regard to the finances of the 
sentiment is said to be strong, and many of those who| Confederacy, he say, “‘ The report of the Secretary of the 
did not express themselves openly, were only deterred| Treasury will exhibit the gratifying fact that we have 
by their fears of the tyranny and coercion, which are|no floating debt; that the credit of the government is 
practised by marauding bands of rebels. Lieut. Gwin | unimpaired, and that the total expenditures of the govern- 
informed the inhabitants of the different towns along the | ment for the year has been in round numbers, $170,000,- 
banks of the river, that he would hold secessionists |000—less than one-third of the sum wasted by the ene- 
and their property responsible for any outrages that! my, in his vain efforts to conquer us—and less than the 
might be committed upon Union men residing among value of a single article of export—the cotton crop of 
them. lthe year.” From a passage in the Inaugural address, it 
Virginia.—Important military movements have taken |appears that Davis relies confidently upon the enormous 
place on the upper Potomac. Gen. Banks’ division of|cost at which the war is conducted by the United States, 
the army has crossed the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, | for its early termination in favour of the South. He re- 
and now occupies the valley of the Shenandoah. The|gards it as quite certain that the U. S. government must 
U.S. forces met with no opposition; on the contrary|soon break down under the rapidly growing burden of 
large numbers of refugees returned to their homes, and | debt. 
expressed great joy at the appearance of the troops.| On the 27th ult., a resolution passed the rebel Senate 
The condition of the country was found to be deplora-|by an unanimous vote, declaring that no peace proposi- 
ble in the extreme, in consequence of the ravages of|tions by which any portion of the soil of the Confederate 
war. States may be given up, shall be entertained, and that 
North Carolina.—Official despatches from Gen. Burn-|the war must be continued until the forces of the United 
side state, that the expedition up the Chowan river had | States are entirely expelled from the Confederacy. 
returned. It did not go beyond Winton. The rebels} The New Orleans Bee confesses to the magnitude of 
everywhere fled on the approach of the U. S. troops. the calamity at Fort Donelson, and condemns the neglect 
Georgia.—The expected information of the capture of|and apathy of the Confederate government in not send- 
Savannah has not yet arrived. At the latest dates, all|ing sufficient numbers of troops westward. It says & 
communication had been cut off between Fort Pulaski| general call to arms has become an inevitable necessity. 
and the city. The Memphis Avalanche of the 22d says, that the 
New York.—Mortality last week, 424. Governor of Alabama has called for twelve regiments 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 255. from that State, and if not forthcoming, other means 
Passports.—The U.S. Secretary of State has rescinded | will be used to fill the requisition. 
the order requiring persons leaving the country to pro-| The Governor of Georgia calls also for twelve regi- 
cure passports. It is now optional with parties to pro-| ments from that State, and says if the requisition is not 
vide themselves with passports or not, as they may deem | filled by the 4th of Third month, a draft will be ordered. 
necessary or proper. The Raleigh Register says that all the prisoners taken 
The Slave Trade.—David Hall, who was convicted of}on Roanoke Island, have been released on parole. 
having served on board the slaver Erie, has been sen-| When the rebels evacuated Nashville, they were ob- 
tenced to nine months’ imprisonment. liged to leave 1600 sick and wounded in the town. 
Boston.—On the night of the 25th ult., a most destruc- 
tive conflagration occurred, destroying property to the 
amount of one million of dollars. Two thousand bales 
of cotton and vast quantities of grain were destroyed. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, is being rapidly re- 
built, and will soon be in running order. About forty 
miles of iron and cross-ties were carried off by the re- 
bels. - 
The Tax Bill, which was reported to Coagresoath | ——>>>>——XxK—X—_*_¥_*=_*=*>*=*_=zi*«*«—*<—i==~*~*~” _——E—E=r 


3d inst., by the Committee of Ways and Means, is avery} Drep, on the 5th of last month, Davip Fawcett, in the 
long document, consisting of more than a hundred sec-| sixty-ninth year of his age; an esteemed member and 
tions. It provides for the appointment by the President, |elder of Salem Meeting, Ohio. He bore a protracted 
of a Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with a salary of| illness with christian patience ; and, we trust, to him the 
five thousand dollars. His office is to be in the Trea-|Scripture language is applicable: ‘‘Mark the perfect 
sury department, with a suitable number of clerks. The|man and behold the upright for the end of that man is 
country is to be divided, as the President may direct, ‘ peace.” 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received from Benj. Cope, Pa., for A. L. M‘Grew, $3, 
to 27, vol. 36; from M. Thistlewaite, N. Y., $2, to 17, 
vol. 36; from J. M. Bacon, Ill., for E. Trabue, $3.50, to 
22, vol. 35. 
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